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Her hair was o' a sooty blacky 
In length and strength the hutchotis back ; 
Her skin^ as rough as any rasp^ 
Was like the belly o ' an asp; 
Her whiskers taper' d like a cats ; 
Ber een were like a water-rats; 
Herjeet were webbed like a ducks \ 
Her doublet like a turkey-cocks ; 
Her voice a' voices did surpccss, 
' Twas like the braying d an ass. 

¥|ISTORY, both sacred and profane, informs 
JPJ us that there have been witches troubling 
this world of ours from the time of the 
Witch of Endor to that of the last of the Inver- 
ness witches — Creibh Mhor — who suffered for 
her crimes in the seventeenth century, as has 
been related by John MacLean, the Inverness 
Centenarian. 

The desire to possess arbitrary power over 
the fate and destiny of human creatures has 
been congenial to many men and women in all 
times. To this source may be traced in some 
degree the practice of the charms and incanta- 
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2 The Witch of Inverness. 

tions of witchcraft In Scotland the Parlia- 
ment and the General Assembly of the Scottish 
Church both passed Acts and issued fulminations 
against those who indulged in these devilries, 
and many men and women in the northern 
counties suffered for their supposed practice in 
the school of the Black Art. 

In Inverness, Moray, and Sutherland shires, 
many were tried and burnt. In the latter 
county,, in the year 1727, two witches — poor 
old women, a mother and her daughter — whose 
sole crime probably was their poverty, were 
charged with the practice of witchcraft, and 
after the usual process were found guilty and 
condemned to be burnt. The daughter escaped 
by some means from the place of confinement, 
while the old woman suffered the excruciating 
death of being burnt in a tar-barrel at Dornoch, 
the chief town of the county. 

In the Brodie Papers, published by the 
Spalding Club (1863), a diurnal of the year 
1662-3 is given by that rigid Presbyterian 
Laird, in which there is an account of a visit 
to the north of one Colville, '* the celebrated 
witch-finder " — 

" 1661-3. June 22. I met with Mr Coluill, and 
conferred anent witches. He told me, ist, A deposi- 
tion that they saw persons there cannot, without 
other evidence, prove them present, because the divel 
can mak appearances fals. 2, He said the mark is 
not infallible, becaus physicians think, by natural 
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The Witch of Inverness. 3 

means, the flesh may be deadened, and teeling taken 
away. 3, That they could not reallie transport them- 
selves whether they pleased, for they would be often at 
the same instant at those places visible lying on theii 
back, quhill they seemed in their imaginations, to be 
carried to other places far olT. 4, Lykwise as to 
shapes : but what to say as to shape or form trulie I 
cannot tell. He said he would have me- on a particu- 
lar commission, but this I desired not, nor will I put 
myself on any such employment ; albeit as to serving 
God in this if cald, I would get grace to glorify him 
and to follow his call." 

** July 7. I returned to Edr [Edinburgh] having heard 
som report from Mr Alex. Colvile of the witches he had 
caused to be apprehended and burnt." 

" Sept. 30. My son went to Aldern to see the trial 
of the witch Bandon ; who adhered to her confession, 
and was condemned." 

'* Oct. 2. I was desired to goe to Aldern anent the 
witch, and had some reluctance lest I should be found 
out of my line and calling ; yet efter an ejaculation to 
God, I obeyed, but did not see or speak with the poor 
woman, knowing that it was proper onlie for those that 
had the commission, and therefore I did forbear. I 
heard much of her blaming Bessi Hay as a teacher and 
partner in the witchcraft. . . . Let God manifest him- 
self in making wickedness manifest, and in bringing it 
to light. I neither would press her to tell, nor yet 
hinder her, only exhort to do nothing ignorantli, or out 
of any sinistrous end • . . Let God have glori" 

We are informed by an authority that an 
infallible test for discovering witches was 
to force a darning needle an inch into the 
fleshy part of their bodies. If the operation 
drew blood and gave extreme pain the victim 
was released ; if not, she was set down as in 
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compact with the Evil One. This test is only 
slightly hinted at by the staunch covenanting 
Laird under the entry of June 22, but in a con- 
temporary chronicler, quoted below, the cruel 
practice is more fully set forth. Brodie, how- 
ever, was evidently strongly impressed that the 
old women who were tried, condemned, and 
burnt at the Howe of Drumduan, near Forres, 
on 4th May 1664, were in league with Satan. 
On the other hand, we have seen it stated by 
an authority that the test of ** pricking/' as it 
was called, was not infallible. It is said to be 
a fact worthy of remark that if a person rub a 
needle with ear-wax, he may safely drive it an 
inch or more without feeling pain into the calf 
of the leg or any muscular part of the body, 
and may withdraw it without the slightest 
appearance of blood. If this is so, and the 
secret was known to these witch-finders, how- 
many innocent persons must have suffered ! — 
the pricker was a monster of imposture. 

A process against witches at Inverness was 
proceeding at this period. In 1662, accord- 
ing to the old chronicler, the Rev. James 
Fraser of Wardlaw (Kirkhill), in the curious 
old MSS. volume he left behind him it is thus 
chronicled — 

** 1662. There came to Inverness one Mr Paterson, 
who had run over the kingdom for the trial of witches, 
and was ordinarily called the Pricker, because his 
way of trial was with a long brass pin. Stripping 
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them naked he alleged that the spell-spot was seen 
and discovered. After rubbing over the whole body 
with his palms, he slipped in the pin ; and it seems, 
with shame and sorrow, being dashed, they felt it not, 
but he left it in the flesh, deep to the head, and 
desired them to find and take it out. It is said some 
witches were discovered; but many honest men and 
women were blotted and broke by this trick. In P^lgin 
there were two killed ; in Forres, two ; and one Isabel 
Duff, a rank witch, burned in Inveiness. This Pater- 
son came up to the church of Wardlaw ; and within 
the church pricked fourteen women and one man, 
brought thither by the Chisholm of Comar, and four 
brought by Andrew Fraser, chamberlain of Ferrintosh. 
He first polled all their heads, and amassed the heap of 
hair together, hid it in the stone dyke, and so pro- 
ceeded to pricking. Several of these died in prison, 
being never brought to confession. The villain gained 
a great deal of money, having two servants. At last 
he was discovered to be a woman, disguised in men*s 
clothes. Such cruelty and rigour was sustained by a 
vile varlet imposter ! " 

We are glad to find that the "wisdom of 
our ancestors " rose superior to the prejudices 
of the time even on this one occasion, and that 
the wretched witch-finder did not always get 
things to go swimmingly with him in his vile 
hunt, and that the poor creatures who were 
accused — some *' upon presumption," some 
'* upon delation," and some *' upon mala fama^^ 
were not always certain of being convicted. 

The cruel persecution of the suspected men 
and old women was evidently very hot at this 
time. The witch Isabel Duff being disposed 
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of by an auio-da-fe, as stated above, a fresh 
hunt was started the following year against the 
Mlilburn witches, which MacLean sets down 
as in 1663. We find the following entry under 
date Oct. 7 of this year in Brodie's Diary : — 

** I heard that at Inverness there was none of the 
witches condemned, and desired to consider this and 
be instructed. This, if God prevent not, will be of very 
ill example — the sin of witchcraft and divelrie which 
prevailed, and cannot be gotten discovered and purged 
out : Satan having set up his very throne among us." 

If this non-condemnation of witches at Inver- 
ness referred to in Brodie's Diary, which I 
have quoted above, applies to Creibh Mhor and 
her sister, who were tried for making a figure 
of Cuthbert of Castlehill, according to the 
formula of the Black Art, MacLean the Cente 
narian's tradition as to their being burnt on the 
Barnhill at Inverness must be wrong. There 
is a floating story in Strathnairn as to the arrest 
of Creibh Mhor on rumours of the search after 
her. She is said to have fled from Inverness 
to avoid being taken, and the tradition is that 
she was caught at Flichity. It is not said that 
the inhabitants of the place had aided in her 
arrestment, but it would almost seem as if this 
were so, for in her rage at her captors and the 
place of capture she is said to have imprecated 
a curse on the soil of Flichity — that it was to 
be poor and barren for all time, while the suc- 
cession of owners was to be frequent and un- 
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fortunate. We cannot confirm from personal 
knowledge if this has been fulfilled or not. 
The traditions of the witches of Millburn long 
lingered in Inverness and neighbourhood — as 
late as our own age. The valley called in those 
days Aultmournac, lying between Raigmore 
House and the heights of the Hut of Health 
(on which the new Barracks are now built), and 
the adjoining valley of Millburn were considered 
uncanny spots to be avoided after nightfall. 
The portion of the road to Nairn, passing below 
Raigmore House, and as far eastward as Stoney- 
field, or — a name it was better known by among 
Invernessians in those early days — Scriodan- 
sgrady was also regarded as haunted, and many 
were the witch-stories of these places which 
the writer has heard in his boyhood. One of 
these was related to him by an individual who 
stoutly maintained that he had in his own 
experience there met with the Evil One riding 
in his chariot. The relater was a man deeply 
imbued with the spirit of a departed age in 
religious matters, a Calvinist, and one who 
sternly and firmly believed in the nocturnal 
wanderings of a personal devil. But to his 
story: — He had been one night making the 
journey from Campbelltown to Inverness — " a 
dark gruesome night it was," he said — when 
on nearing Scrtodan, he saw a- head, and coming 
towards him from the direction of Inverness, 
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what he supposed to be a coach. He distinctly 
heard the sound of it approaching; he could 
see the lighted lamps, as he took it, of the 
coach — " brilliant flames," he said. When it 
came up to him he saw the horses were snort- 
ing flames of fire. To his bewildered vision it 
appeared as — 

" A thing which seemed not of earth, 
And yet wae on it." 

Making an exclamation, he sprang aside to let 
the rider pass, but on turning to look after the 
strange sight it had vanished, he knew not 
where or how. To his dying day nothing could 
shake his belief that the mysterious charioteer 
was no other than the arch-fiend. 

To a comparatively late period the belief in 
witchcraft and use of remedies for warding oflF 
the supposed evil the witch could work on indi- 
viduals, had many votaries in the north, not 
alone among the ignorant and unlearned, but 
even among those from whom by education and 
position better things might have been expected. 
To what extent it may still be believed in it is 
more difficult to say. The days of School Boards 
may have dispelled a general belief in many 
superstitions that once was so common. In the 
second decade of this century, however, in Inver- 
ness and surrounding country, there were vari- 
ous specifics employed by the humbler classes 
to thwart the conceived power of witches over 
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human beings, as also over cattle. Great faith 
was placed in some supposed magical figures 
sewed up in a small silk bag and worn round the 
neck as a preventive of witchcraft. Cures for 
the victims of witchcraft were also effected by 
anointing the bewitched body with a prepara- 
tion compounded from the gall of a crow. One 
method for finding out a witch, and preventing 
and curing mischief wrought by charms or witch- 
craft, was to nail a horseshoe inside of the utter- 
most threshold of the dwelling-house. This 
being done, an old chronicler asserts, " so shall 
you be sure no witch shall have power to enter 
thereinto " Reading over this passage while in 
proof to a friend, he said, "My dear fellow, 
the idea of the luck attached to the horseshoe 
is still prevailing — why, I have one on almost 
every door in my house." So the horseshoe 
is still used as the protecting genius of many 
households in the Highlands. * 

In the following Poem, " The Witch o' Inver- 
ness," taken from a rare volume, entitled ** The 
Poetical Reveries of Joseph Train" {Glasgow^ 
1806), the author treats a pkase of witchcraft 
which consisted in the kidnapping of an infant 
and substituting a changeling, one of their own 
offspring. This performance, however^ is more 
usually associated with the Fairies, of whom we 
shall have more to say by and by. 

Joseph Train, a native of Ayrshire, the 
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author of the Poem, is best known as the 
almost lifelong correspondent and friend of 
Sir Walter Scott. To Mr Train the author 
of Waverley was indebted for many of the 
characters and incidents on which are founded 
that long series of works with which the 
Wizard of the North delighted and charmed 
his readers, and opened up to them the romance 
of Scottish history. Mr Train, while yet a 
young man, joined, in 1 799, the Ayrshire local 
militia, one of those bodies raised in the stirring 
times of the French revolutionary wars for the 
defence of the country. In I800 this regiment, 
under command of Sir David Hunter Blair, its 
colonel, was stationed at Inverness. Joseph 
Train, who was very early imbued with a taste 
for legendary lore, no doubt here acquired the 
knowledge of the local traditions and associa- 
tions connected with the Witch of Inverness and 
the Fairies of Tomnahurich, which he has so 
well embodied in the legendary tale in verse, ' 
Tomnahurich has been long identified in the 
popular mind with the residence of fairies, and 
the poet, in making this beautiful hill the scene 
of the recovery of the lost infant, is but faith- 
fully carrying out the traditions current in 
Inverness connected with this famous mound. 
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A LEGENDARY TALE. 



-0- 



-" TTAo^ (fruj)r«, whtU cliarma. 



Whai conjuration, and what mighty magic.** 

— -Shakbifbar. 



J^l^WAS marked ay 'bout Halloween, 
11 When a' the Fairies do convene,* 
^ That whirlwind upon a road,t 

Did some wanchansie thing forbode. 

It is nae jest, ilk carlin fine 
Can prove. Fairies were ryfe langsyne : 
An' unco tales o* them are tauld. 
That lang 'bout TamnahoorichJ dwell* J, 
How nightly they in ban's right fell 
Ay cross'd the ford aneath the mill, 
Wi' whaten speed they won't to pass 
Thro' a the streets o' Inverness : 
An' how the blasties did behave, 

* Fairies and Fanes are supposed to be a kind of beings, neither 
gods, nor angels, nor men, nor devils. They are of Oriental extrac- 
tion, and the notion of them seems to have been first introduced by 
the Persians and Arabs, whose history and relidon abounds with 
tales of fairies and dragons. The Persians call them Peri, and 
the Arabs, Oin, who supposed then to inhabit a country which they 
call Ginniston, and we Fairy-land. 

t When the wind raises a little dust, or eddy, upon a road, the 
Highlanders believe it to be raised by fairies, and that they are 
joumeying from one fairy mount to another, which is a very bad 
omen. 

t This well-known curiously shaped hill stands close by the Cale- 
donian CanaL From time immemorial it has been accounted the 
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When dancing at the lang man's grave,* 
To raise a shine, or haud them merry. 
They couped boatfu's at the ferry ; \ 
An black mischief, if tales be true, 
They wrought on folk at Craigie-Hue. J 
But a' the pranks that e'er they play'd, 
Or to their charge, were ever laid. 
For open truth, were maist behadden. 
To honest Kate o* Clach-na-Cudden.§ 

" O Kate ! O Kate I when ye were young, 
" Ye had a vile regardless tongue : 
"An h)rpocrite ye ca'd Mess John, 
*•' An* swore 'twas siller led him on : 
" For sacred writ ye did na care, 
^ Nor devils dancing in the air : 
" The fate o' fo'k, ye ken yoursel, 
**Ye ne'er were unco' sweer to tell : 
" Ye raised a rumour in the town, 
" Which got the Warlock's house pu'd down, 
" On nei'bour Nell, poor dowie wretch, 
" Ye rais'd the hatefu' name o* witch : 

haunt of the fairies ; hence it ii often called '* The Hill of the 
Fairiei." The spelling of this and all other proper names occurring 
in the Poem is given as in the original issue. 

* Longman's Grave. Little is known as to how this point of land 
adjoining the Lotlands belonging the town of Inverness came to be 
named '* The Longman/' It is by some supposed to have been the 
burial-place of a Cromwellian soldier from the Citadel, or Fort, of 
the name of Longman — probably a suicide buried within the tidal 
mark. 

t Kessock Ferry. 

X Craigie-Howe, near to the entrance of Munlochy Bay ; a well- 
known resort of many superstitious persons for the supposed virtue 
possessed by a well there in the cure of diseases, and charms against 
witchcraft, fairies, etc. 

§ Clachnacuddin— eA€ Stwit q/* tht TvhB—\fi the large lozenge - 
shaped stone which now rests underneath the Forbes Fountain on 
the Exchange in front of the Town Hall of Inverness. The name 
is said to have originated from the servant-maids having been ac- 
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'* In a' your kinimers gogle een 
" Ye said the very de'ils were seen : 
** An* a' the bairns within your ken, 
" Ye said were counterfeited men : 
** Or Fairies, frae their dwelling place, 
** Sent here to spoil the human race : 
" But, ha' I 'twas prophesy'd, I ween, 
** A judgment on you wad be seen." 

Sure, they are favourites o* Heaven, 
To whom superior gifts are given : 
Who has the gift o' second slghi^ 
Can spae the fate o' ony wight 
A' spae'd o* Kate, was spae'd o*er true, 
Mischanter did her ay pursue. 
When to the Beltan moon at e'en, 
Engendering puddocks* croak fu' keen, 
A troop o* Fairies riding by, 
On hearing her in child-bed cry, 
Made fast their coursers to the moon, 
An', as the gossips fuddl'd roun', 
Bore off the bairn in little space, 
But left another in its place. 
An' well I ween, it was a sight, 

cuBtomed to rest their washing-tubs upon it when carrying them to 
and from the river Ness in the days before the introduction of water 
to the town. It has long been held by Invernessians as the palla- 
dium of the town, and men of Inverness, wherever fortune may 
guide them, always look upon themselves as " Claohnacuddin 
boys," and with true patriotic fervour, in lands beyond the seas, at 
their social gatherings, always remember to toast "The Clach " — 
or Inverness. The position of the stone has been at various times 
changed, and not in the opinion of citizens for the better. Even the 
popuhirity of civic rulers has been affected in the past by some of 
these alterations. It is to be hoped, now that it has secured a 
resting-place on the Exchance, " it will," in the words of a former 
inhabitant, ''together with the best interests of the town, long be 
the favourite charge of the goddess of wisdom and valour." 
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That gaed them a' an unco fright. 
»Twas not a deil, for deils, like brutes, 
Hae swing tails an* cloven cloots : 
Twas not a fiend, for fiends maun bear 
The wrath o* Heaven for ever mair : 
It couldna be a bogle either, 
'Twas banes an* gristle a* thegither ; 
Yet ilka feature o* its face, 
Tauld it was not o* human race. 

The lee-lang day, wi' tearfu* e*e, 
It yamor'd on its mither's knee ; 
Nor did the blasted won'er rest. 
For ever tugging at her breast. 
But if she made an errand out, 
To any kimmer's roun' about, 
An' left it in the cradle laid, 
Fu' funnie were the pranks it play'd, 
Aboon the reeked ranneltree, 
Twad screw the pipes, an* play wi glee ; 
Or, mounted up in riding graith, 
Wad ride the cat maist out o* breath ;^ 
An* when the house was hush'd at e'en, 
It busked braw in rockly green, 
An* ay a legion did augment, 
On some mischievous errand bent, 
Beneath the moon's unwarming beams. 
Tripping out o*er the gliding streams ; 
Or dancing over blasted corn, 
Or speeling stubbles newly shorn ; 
Or wi* their little viewless darts. 
Racking, an tearing human hearts ; 
Or, fu' o' mischief-making care. 
Riding, like cadgers, in the air, 
Commanding stormy winds to blaw, 
Till forest sough, an* billows jaw. 
Nae won'er, Kate, within hersel, 
Ay thought it was an imp o* hell ; 
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Or tho' she said the Lord had sent her 
A perfect devil to torment her. 

As fast as Samson's foxes ran, 
When at their tails blaz'd the fire-bran', 
The story ran to ilka ane, 
How Kate was haunted wi' 2. fane. 
To shaw their skill right far frae hame, 
Many lang-nebbed carlins came. 
Some set-up rown-tree in the byre, 
Some heaved sa't into the fire, 
Some sprinkled water on the floor. 
Some figures made amang the stoor ; 
But a* their rown-tree, sa't, and water. 
Did make it no ae hair the better ; 
Till Beckie, fam'd through a' the Ian', 
Did lend at length her helping han'. 

'Tween deil an* witch, as stories tell, 
She was engendered in hell, 
An* la'en as soon as she was bom. 
Unto the Fairiei at Findhom. 
In the infernal art, 'tis said, 
She there uncommon progress made : 
'Twas there she learned for to read, 
What in the planets was decreed. 
To ony person she could could tell, 
What wad befa*, an' what befel ; 
Or ev*n point out at her pleasure, 
The way to find out hidden treasure. 
*Twas likewise said, that she could see 
Through ages of eternity ; 
Could redd the secret hasp o' nature. 
Or read the thoughts o' ony creature ; 
Or wi* a'wee turn o' her e*e. 
Command the ghosts that roun' us flee j 
Whether the ghosts of heroes slain, 
Or Uie insulting Fairy train, 
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Tormenting niortals as they pass 
0*er blasted heath, or hungry grass ; 
Or on the sharp horns of the moon, 
Visit the holy Pope o' Rome ; 
Or lay the storm or make it blow, 
Or iRork her nei'bours well or woe. 

O' quaking ash, an* drooping yew, 
An' weeds ne'er wet wi' rain or dew. 
An' bracken seed, a' mixed right. 
Which buds an* blossoms m a night, 
The strong enchanting posset's made, 
An* thus to luckless Kate she said : 
" When bats peep out at parting day, 
" The ten commandments backword say ; 
" An' at the hour that ghosts are seen, 
" An* serpents twine along the green, 
" Deliver this, ye maun, frae me, 
" To Tamnahoorich's royal Rei." 

When fo*k are driven to despair ; 
Then what they do, they dinna care. 
Ah ! well a-waes for luckless Kate, 
Pit mirk comes on she takes the gate ; 
She shivers wi' the chilly breeze, 
An* glowrs when shooting stamies bleeze. 
But Spunkie, with decoying light, 
Maist lair'd her in the moss outright ; 
An* as she waded cross the bum, 
She heard the water kelpie mourn \ 
An' just at Tamnahoorich's height, 
She did forgather wi' a wight 

His garb was wi' the cranrough hoar, 
An* broad the bonnet was he wore : 
His lyart locks, in pickles sleek, 
Wav'd on his ghaistly faded cheek, 
An* seemingly to haud him stive, 
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He held a crommy in his nive. 

" Whare win ye, Carle, gin I may spier," 

Quo' Kate, " or is your dwelling near f ** 

" Whare corncrakes in the winter bide,*' 
Quo' he, an' gim'd, •* I there reside ; 
" But be na fley'd, tak ye nae fear, 
* • 1*11 set to right your errand here, 
" Gin ye hae charm'd your cantrips right, 
" In spite o' a' the pow'rs o' night, 
•* I'll place you where ye want to be, 
" 'Fore Tamnahoorich's royal Rei. 
'' By ev'ry ghost that glides on Ian', 
" Or skims the sea, or skips the stran' ; 
" By ev'ry incantation fell, 
** Known on this earth, or known in hell ; 
*' Likewise by tv'iyfane, that now 
** Dwells in thy breast, or on thy brow ; 
*' I do conjure thee now by either, 
" Or a* those powers put together. 
** To open, grassy hill sae green. 
** An' let twa earthly mortals in/' 

Thus said, wi' magic wand he struck 
The hill, an' its foundation shuck. 
Thro* rented rocks they hurried ben, 
O' the backs o' supernatural men ; 
As they the hellish caverns past, 
Like devils in the hissing blast 
The gates o' adamantine strong 
Flew open as they push'd along* ; 
The tapers were (before them blue) 
Men*s fat, who never women knew ; 
The wa's were pictur'd wi* their sins, 
The floor was cover'd wi* their skins ; 
The fumiiure was o' their banes, 
An' platters held their hearts and brains. 

B 
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Here sat a Fairy Hag at wark,* 
Milking the spirit o' a stirk, 
Elf shot upon a Fairy know»t 
When Cain was toiling at the plow, 
An* there a rankle carlin stood, 
Kirning the Witch o' Endor's blood. 

As thick as atoms in the sun, 
The little elves did roun' them run, 
An' as they forward held their flight. 
Their een were dazzl'd. with the sight. 
The King in state, an' a' around, 
His nobles seated on the ground. 
Behind each noble stood a maid. 
Who sweet harmonious music play'd. 
The robe in which the King appeared, 
They said, was made o* Aaron*s beard : 
The diadem upon his head, 
Was just an hollow amber bead, 
Which Sheba's wanton queen had on, 
When first she met wi* Solomon. 

The throne of dragon's teeth was built, 
The same which George o* England kilt. 
The stars, which King and nobles wore, 
More bright than any seen before, 
Were those dissolved in a cup, 
Which Cleopatra swallow'd up. 

♦ The Poet, in an additional note furnishea this further stanzs 
descriptive of this witch : — 

Her cap was made o' adder's skin, 
Wi' spider muslin lin'd within : 
And dead men's eyes, and dlnews stiong 
As ornaments about it hung." 

t Elf-shot. This is a name given to the flint arrtw^heads tha* 
are still sq frequently found in the north of Scotland. These arrow, 
heads are popularly believed to have been shot by fairies at cattle 
and sometimes at human beings. 
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In a* this gaudy pomp of state, 
The King did on their coming wait ; 
But quaking terror did them blast, 
The tiny elves stood a' aghast. 
When Beckie, sic the Carl was, 
Dash'd in his face the magic dose. 
The rigging rent in furious hate, 
The elf appeared, an' flew at Kate ; 
But ere it reack*d the royal cairn, 
A* disappeared, Kate catch'd her bairn : 
An' in the twiakling o' an e'e, 
On Ciach-na-Cudden stane was she. 
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Hard by^ see Tomnahurich rtars his form 
Liki hapless bark upturn' d by wintry storm. 
There oft at eve, while whispering breezes stir 
Along his siae the gently waving fir ^ 
There f far from vulgar care, on grassy bed 
Recline at ease, let Fancy's child be laid; 
And while the partial moon-beams light the green, 
Let fairy elves their sportive bands convene. 
Ah! then what visionary forms shall rise, 
Inspirers sweet / and glide before his eyes : 
Such as of yore rapt in poetic swoon 
On Buntiys banks the Bard of Ercildouru. 

—Cabby.* 

S|bOMNAHURICH HILL, that beautiful 
Ij mound which stands in the valley of the 
Ness, close by the line of the Cale- 
donian Canal, its curious shape, presenting 
the appearance of a huge ship with the ked 
uppermost, has frequently been noted. It is 
apparently the alluvial remains of an early 
period, when Torvaine and Tomnahurich were 
one, and separation was effected by some vast 
flood that washed the deposits of the interven- 
ing space into the Moray Firth. It rises about 

* David Oare^, the author of '* Craig-Phadric '* and other poems, 
was the first edito];of the '* Inverness Journal." 
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250 feet above the level of the river Ness ; it is 
1984 feet in length along the base, with a 
breadth of 176 feet. The hill, within recent 
years, has been converted into a cemetery, and 
the public company to whom it belongs have 
opened it up and laid it out with terraced walks 
in appropriate taste to the whole surroundings, 
so that this Highland Necropolis has become 
the delight and praise of visitors from all parts 
of the world as the finest-placed God's-acre that 
eyes can behold — the view from the plateau at 
the top commanding as varied a panorama of 
mountain, valley, city, stream, and the distant 
Moray Firth as cannot fail to charm every 
beholder. 

For ages Tomnahurich has been associated 
in the memories of generations of Invernessians 
as the residence of those diminutive beings 
called daoine shi^ or fairies. Mounds of this 
kind in Scotland, and especially in the High- 
lands, have from time immemorial been ac- 
counted as the haunts of the fairies. Hence 
Tomnahurich is frequently called *'The Hill of 
the Fairies." Tradition also represents it as the 
royal residence of Queen Mab and her train of 
elves, while it has been equally asserted that 
many visits were here made to her court by the 
famous Scottish wizard Sir Michael Scott, 
and the no less popular magician Thomas the 
Rhymer. Many stories still float of these 
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visits to the Queen of the Fairies, Thomas of 
Ercildoune being even credited with the gigan- 
tic idea of bridging the narrow neck of the 
Moray Firth between Fort-George and Fdrt- 
rose Point, with a structure which would have 
rivalled the world-famous Forth Bridge of a 
later age. It is to be regretted that he did not 
realise the idea with which he has been credi- 
ted ; it would have saved much expense and 
contention to competing Railway Companies in 
these latter days. 

Captain Burt, that prejudiced Londoner, who 
saw only with the narrow vision of a Cockney, 
and whose idea of mountain scenery was limited 
by the gage of Primrose Hill, looked upon our 
Highland hills and mountains as huge excres- 
cences. In his " Letters from the North of 
Scotland," written as early as 1735, he mentions 
Tomnahurich and the traditions attached to it 
in his time. He thus writes — 

" About a mile westward from the town [Inverness] 
there rises, out of a perfect flat, a very regular hill ; whe- 
ther natural or artificial, I could never find by any tra- 
dition ; the natives call it tomman-heurach. It is almost in 
the shape of a Thames wherry, turned keel upwards, 
for which reason they sometimes call it Noah*s Ark. 

^ The length of it is about four hundred yards, and 
the breadth at bottom about one hundred and fifty. 
From below, at every point of view, .it seems to end at 
top in a narrow ridge, but when you are there, you find 
a plain large enough to draw up two or three battalions 
of men. 
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•• Hither we sometimes retire in a summer's evening, 
aiid sitting down on the heath, we beat \ ith our hands 
upon the ground, and raise a most fragrant smell of 
wild thyme, penn)rrayal, and other aromatic herbs, that 
grow among the heath ; and as there is likewise some 
grass among it, the sheep are fed the first ; and when 
they have eaten it bare, they are succeeded by goats, 
which browse upon the sweet herbs that are left un- 
touched by the sheep. 

" But this is not the only reason why I speak of this 
hill ; it is the weak creduhty with which it is attended, 
that led me to this detail ; for as any thing, ever so 
little extraordinary, may serve as a foundation (to such 
as are ignorant, heedless, or interested) for ridiculous 
stories and imaginations, so the fairies within it are in- 
numerable, and witches find it the most convenient 
place for their frolics and gambols in the night-time. 

So far Burt ; but the following story goes 
back to an earlier period even than his residence 
at Inverness: — 

Long ago— so all stories of fairies begin — 
— there came to Clachnacuddin two wandering 
Highland fiddlers, Farquhar Grant and Thomas 
Gumming, natives of that famous strath which 
has given birth to those sprightly dances called 
Strathspeys that delight the true Highlander at 
all times. Farquhar and Thomas were induced 
by tke scarcity or failure of the crops, and conse- 
quently the slackness of business prevailing 
in their native musical strath, to pay a visit to 
the ** baile m6r " — Inverness — to raise some 
funds for the maintenance of themselves and 
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their families left behind them. These itinerant 
sons of Orpheus, thus induced by the prospect of 
gain, arrived at Lochgorm, Inverness, one frosty 
evening near the Christmas time. Proceeding 
along East Street (now the modern High Street 
of the town) to the top of Bridge Street, where 
were then situated the better-class buildings, 
they started playing their mosu favourite airs 
with all the skill they were masters of, in order 
to attract the attention of the citizens. In vain 
did they evolve their masterpieces and with all 
the dexterity of which they were possessed ply 
their bows, the townsmen passed on, taking no 
heed to their most celebrated performances, or 
if they stood it was but for a moment to listen 
without rewarding their labours* Still they i 
kept on playing till their fingers were becoming 
quite benumbed with the sharp cutting frost 
that prevailed. When they found the passers- 
by getting fewer and fewer they looked at 
each other, their failing hopes only regaled with 
the rich fragrance of the evening's meal that 
met them as they passed down Bridge Street 
and wished themselves safely back again 
in their native strath, blaming themselves for 
coming to a place where their merits seemed 
to be unappreciated. In this hopeless and de- 
spairing condition they reached the bottom of 
the street, where stood the old baronial build- 
ing called Castle-Tolmie, with its curious 
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pepper-box turrets and turnpike staircases. 
(This building was only pulled down in 1854 
to make room for the approach to the new Sus- 
pension Bridge that now spans the Ness at this 
point.) From under the shadow of Castle- 
Tolmie, then, they saw approach them an old 
man with a venerable appearance, whose tran- 
quil countenance betokened a heart of bene- 
volence that spoke of their at last receiving 
some reward for their talents so unappreciated 
by the other citizens of Inverness. With a 
familiarity that assumed a knowledge of who 
they were and from whence they came, he 
addressed them — 

** Well, how do matters go on with you and 
all other old friends at TuUochgorum ? " 

Looking somewhat surprised at this enquiry 
from the old man, who was a complete stranger 
to them, they respectfully replied — 

" Poorly enough, sir." 

" Aye," quoth the old man, with a long-drawn 
sigh, " it misses our good folks now," — " but," 
he continued, " you are in want of employment 
in your profession, and we are in want of music, 
which I know you can well give us ; so come 
along with me." 

The two musicians, glad at the prospect of 
earning some money they so much needed, 
were loud in their expressions of gratitude and 
thanks to the old man who had beckoned on 
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them to come with him, they cheerfully put up 
their instruments into their bags, and prepared 
to follow their conductor. He soon put them 
on their mettle, as he, with rapid strides which 
surprised the Strath men, proceeded to cross the 
the river by the old oak bridge that stood across 
the Ness. (This bridge, which fell in 1644, is 
described by a CromwelHan chronicler as " the 
weakest that ever straddled across so strong 
a stream." It had an arched passage, which 
passed through a portion of Castle-Tolmie, and 
served as a gateway to defend the entrance to 
the town from that approach.) 

The Strathspey men arrived almost breathless 
on the western bank of the river. The old man, 
still preceding them with equal haste as before, 
called on them to follow him. 

** Are you coming, friends ? " 

" We are doing our best, sir/* said one of the 
panting fiddlers, " but my faith you fairly beat 
us." 

" Move quicker you, Farchair of Feshie," 
cried the old man, ** our people will be getting 
impatient for our arrival." 

" Preserve us, Farchair," rejoined the other 
fiddler, "but the gentleman kens us whatever." 

" Ay, and you, too, Toman-Torran," con- 
tinued the old man. 

By this time they had passed by the few low 
Highland huts that stood at that period near 
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where Tomnahurich Street now is built on. 
Through the rough unploughed grounds where 
whin, broom, and stones were the chief crops, 
they quickly found themselves at the base of 
Tomnahurich Hill. No sooner had they arrived 
there than the old man, still in advance, rushed 
with the agility of a mountain hare to ascend the 
hill, but the two fiddlers, who, besides being out 
of breath, had by this time begun to feel sundry 
misgivings with respect to their conductor, hesi- 
tated, but only for a moment, when they felt 
themselves impelled on up the hillside as if by 
some power, they knew not how, till at last 
they were landed on a small grassless plateau 
halfway up the side of Tomnahurich. Here 
they observed the old man beat with his foot 
on the ground, and with a wave of his hand as 
if inviting them to enter, they were ushered 
into a great hall as if of some palatial building, 
filled with a dazzling brilliancy of light that be- 
wildered them. Farchair of Feshie turned to 
his companion as if he wished to address him 
but was unable, only he mentally declared that 
Castle-Grant, with all its feudal surroundings, 
was as nothing compared with the splendour 
to which the old man had just introduced them. 
Glancing round, Tom-an-Torran and his 
companion, saw tables, as they thought, of 
pure diamond as they glittered before their 
eyes, placed in niches pi crystal around the vast 
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hall, and these tables were profusely laden with 
viands, fruits, and liquors of every description 
that the bewildered Strathspey men knew not 
the name of. The walls of the building appeared 
as a mirrored sheet reflecting a thousandfold 
the various objects, while the arched roof seemed 
to them as a sky of burnished gold supported by 
fluted columns and pillars sparkling with count- 
less numbers of precious stones. They had not 
long time to look upon this vision of splendour 
when suddenly the vast hall was peopled with 
hundreds of figures — diminutive, it is true, but 
light, young, and lovely forms — which glided 
out and in before them in ever changing circles 
and groups. They looked on but for a moment 
at the strange scene passing before them when 
they were invitingly addressed by several of 
those graceful beings — 

*' Farchair o' Feshie and Tom-an-Torran, 
come, eat, drink, and be merry ; do not put off 
any time, begin and satisfy your wants." 

The fiddlers, delighted, accepted the invita- 
tion thus given to them, and set to do full 
justice to the good things before them. They 
ate and drank till their very eyes trickled with 
the surfeit ; so busy were they that they did not 
even observe that, notwithstanding the inroad 
their appetites sharpened, by the winter's frosty 
would be supposed to have made on the 
eatables spread out so temptingly before the 
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hungry musicians, there was no apparent dimi- 
nution of the quantity before them. At last 
they appeared to have satisfied their wants, after 
having finally washed down the solids with two 
immense bumpers of some spirits which Farchair 
whispered to his fellow " was better than any 
ever made by Domhnul M6r o' Rannoch.'' 

On finishing their repast, the fiddlers were 
invited to take their place on a slightly elevated 
platform on the opposite side of the hall from 
where they had partaken of their meal, and they 
were called on to begin to play, which they did ; 
and now began the dance. The musicians had 
seen many dances in their professional exper- 
ience, light, bright, and graceful, but Feshie 
afterwards avowed that the fairest and nimblest 
of the daughters of any laird on Speysidefell as 
far short of the beauty and grace of this assem- 
blage as his old mother at Glenfeshie might 
have done ot the proud and stately lady of 
Castle-Grant. Strathspeys, reels, and jigs, flew 
on with the rapidity of lightning, but the catgut 
never snapped, nor did the bow require rosin, 
while ever and anon one after the other the 
happy musicians were plied with a liquor in 
wluch they pledged tiie lovely company of 
dancers. Time was certainly flying on the 
wings of the wind, as they played fast and 
furious, but to the fiddlers it seemed impossible 
to say or conjecture how the hours sped on, nor 
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did the hilarious musicians care one straw about 
the matter, for them — 

** Warly cares an* warly men 
May a' gae tapsalteerie O ! ** 

In the midst of their joy, however, their old 
friend who had engaged them in the Bridge 
Street of Inverness, suddenly appeared. They 
had lost sight of him since they entered on this 
scene of pleasure till ^now — in the midst of all 
the festivity they had not once thought of him. 
He came up to where they were busy in their 
exertions to extract the finest music out of their 
instruments, and, addressing them, told, them 
that the* morning was considerably advanced 
and that the music must now cease. 

*' Come," said he, " attend, and I will lead 
you to the entrance-door of our mansion, and I 
shall pay you for your night's exertions to the 
fall content of your hearts." 

Reluctantly did the fiddlers put up their 
instruments and lingerin^ly followed the old 
man through the hall, while they also observed 
that the agile and gay dancers had as quickly 
disappeared from the scene ; and when they had 
got to the entrance of this strange mansion, the 
old man turned and said — 

" Now, Farchair of Feshie, and you, good 
Tom-an-Torran, extend the palm of your hands, 
and receive the payment of your services to our 
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people/' — an order which the Strathspey men 
readily obeyed, when to their surprise he placed 
in each of their hands a purse filled with gold. 

** Are you satisfied with your night's work, 
friends," enquired the old man. 

" Satisfied !" quoth Tom-an-Torran. ''Heaven 
bkss youand your people ! " 

But the benediction ot the grateful fiddler was 
bestowed on the air. Scarcely had he uttered 
these words of gratitude than the old man dis- 
appeared from their sight, and the musicians 
found themselves alone on the sloping side of 
Tomnahurich. 

With the superstition of the age in which they 
lived, immediately that the old man had vanished 
from before their eyes, they crossed themselves, 
and with feelings of wonder set out down the 
hill to make the best of their way back to the 
town of Inverness, which they had left, as 
they supposed, the night before. Their sur- 
prise at the old man's sudden disappearance was 
not lessened by the sights that now met their 
eyes as they walked along. Where there had 
been the rough and uncultivated land they 
had passed over the previous night there now 
appeared fields of waving com ; while near ap- 
proaching the town they had to pass through 
a street of well-built houses. On reaching the 
river, they found, instead of the tumble-down 
oak bridge, a finely-built stone one of seven 
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arches. 'Tis true that old Castle-Tohnie still 
stood on the spot as they had seen it when they 
had made their engagement with the stranger 
but the street and the surrounding buildings 
had all undergone some change. Hardly could 
they discover the point at which the old man 
had addressed them first when they were playing 
shivering in the cold Christmas weather. Inver- 
ness, to every appearance, had advanced in all 
directions. The citizens that walked its streets 
were clothed diflferently, while even their very 
language was altered. They addressed the 
people they met, and enquired how all this came 
to be, and their questions were answered with a 
laugh or a doubtful shake of the head. Many 
jeered at their appearance and the strange en- 
quiries they made, till at last, as they continued 
questioning and telling their story, they came 
to be looked upon as lunatics, or impostors seek- 
ing to deceive the inhabitants. They left the 
town in disgust, and with weary footsteps made 
their way back to their native strath. But 
alas ! they found the district had undergone a 
change. They knew not the people they found 
there, nor were they known by the dwellers 
therein. The very hamlets where dwelt their 
kindred they could not find. The poor fiddlers 
became now astonished more than ever and 
began to look upon each other as bewitehed, 
and as a last resort they strayed to their paiish 
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church. As they approached the church, sacred 
to them by many associations, they observed 
even here that the hand of change had attacked 
the old edifice that stood on the site of the 
building they so well knew, and that it had been 
enlarged and altered from what they remem- 
bered it before leaving their native strath.^ In 
passing through the churchyard to the house of 
God, they stopped to search for the graves where 
their kindred had been buried, and to their grief 
found that names had been added to those cut 
on the stone over this last resting-place — these 
new names were those of their wives and chil- 
dren who had been dead for a century or more. 
They now entered the church at last, but only to 
find here the pulpit occupied by a strange minis- 
ter they knew not. They stood in amazement 
near the doorway, but failed to recognise any face 
among those who were seated near them — the 
poor fiddlers and the congregation were " alike 
unknowing and unknown." No sooner had 
the clergyman opened the Bible and given forth 
the chapter, and begun the reading of the sacred 
Word, and coming to the name of God, than the 
two musicians, who had been standing near the 
doorway and who were stared at by the people 
as oddities from their antique dress and old- 
world appearance, were observed by the con- 
gregation as suddenly to disappear from their 
sight, crumbling into dust before their eyes. 
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So was this Rip Van Winkle story told by 
a Senachie round the fireside of a Clachna- 
cuddin household fifty years ago to a gathering 
of wondering youngsters. And to the enquiries 
of one of the juvenile listeners more curious and 
ingenious than his fellows asking for further 
information — 

" If there were none among the townsmen 
who had the curiosity to ask if anything had 
been heard of the disappearance of the Strath- 
spey men, or if there had not been any search 
made after them from their native glen ? " the 
narrator answered — 

** Well, there was a story that one aged citizen 
whose great-grandfather had also lived to a 
great age, had told him that the two men had 
been missed and enquired for, but nothing was 
known of their fate beyond that they had been 
seen crossing the river by the old oak bridge 
in the company of an old man." 

The popular opinion was that the old man 
their companion who had accosted and decoyed 
them was the famous Thomas the Rhymer. 

Tonmahurich has long been deserted as a 
resort of the mischievous playful fairies. It 
happened on this wise — tradition, in this case, 
as in all other parts of our talo, being the 
authority. The tall dark pines that at that 
time covered it from base to brow had been cut 
down ; the fairies taking ofience at this ruthless 
clearance, bade farewell to this picturesque sylvan 
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haunt of the fraternity. For many a year a spot 
on the southern side of the hill was pointed out 
as the entrance to their enchanted palace. 

The hill has frequently found a place in verse 
of Inverness poetasters. The following un- 
published Poem was written by Andrew Fraser, 
a gardener, who in early life emigrated to the 
United States, and spent several years there, 
but ultimately returned to Inverness. A notice 
of him appears in '^ Recollections of Inverness, 
by an Invernessian " (Robert Munro, 1863), 
Some of his poetical compositions occasionally, 
many years ago, found their way into local 
prints. In 1841 he wrote an Ode on the Birth 
of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales ; it appeared 
in some of the London newspapers, and at- 
tracted the attention of Royalty. In 1842 he 
issued proposals for publishing a collection of his 
Poems, and secured a long list of subscribers. 
Among these writings is a series of what he calls 
*' CuUoden Songs." The volume was not, how- 
ever, issued, but the MS. still exists, much of 
it being of local interest. He possessed a con- 
siderable vein of satire, indulged in at the 
expense of Inverness public men of his day in 
the form of printed squibs issued at election and 
other times. Fraser is also said to have con- 
tributed several stories to '* Wilson's Tales of 
the Borders." 

The writer, with the true foresight of a bard, 
in the Poem " Tomnahurich " anticipates the 
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later purpose to which the hill of his inspiiation 
has been put : — 

f\ ND your green crest smiles to heaven, 

M\ Emerald of the plain ! 

^^* Like the bright arch lightly driven 

0*er the furrowed main ; 
And your mavis pours her warning 

From her leafy home, 
That the daughter of the morning 

Hath in beauty come. 
I would kiss the Orient dew-drop 

From the sparkling flower 
Which opens to the day its blue-top 

In your fairy bower ; 
I would join the elfin light dance 

Round and round your brow. 
Reveling in the witch-eyes bright glance 

And her breast of snow. 

When the sun of summer blazes 

And the birds are sleeping, 
I would seek your woody mazes 

Where the birch is weeping ; 
I would cast the enraptured eyes 

Over land and sea. 
When the ocean and the sky 

Seems to smile on thee. 
Where the forest and the mountain 

Are to Heaven spread. 
And the valley and the fountain 

Glancing in the shade, 
Where the bright and glorious river 

Like a meteor streaming 
Seems a Paradise to sever 

In its beauty beaming ; 
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Where the city spires are glancing 

O'er the waving trees, 
And the snow-white sail is dancing 

In the evening breeze. 
When the smiles of woman's beauty 

O'er the whole is blooming, 
With her sister angel, Pity, 

Hand in hand a-roaming. 

Oh ! ye green hill of my childhood 

Smile forever in the sun ! 
Would I slumbered in your wildwood 

When my weary course is run. 
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Time rolls its ceaseless course. The race of y$re 

Wh^ danced our infancy upon their knee^ 

And told our marvelling boyhood legends' store, — Scott. 

" Thou land of wild legend and fanciful tale^ 
How I love the green mound that rears its head in 

thy vale; 
When the music of Fairyland floats on the nighty 
And is borne on the breeze in a stream of delight '^ 

BOUT the year 1720, John Fraser — or 
Barron, as he was better known among 
his neighbours — was the tenant of a farm 
and mill on the south-west portion of the estate 
of Muirtown, which is now intersected by the 
Caledonian Canal, then in the possession of 
Robert Chevis, who was proprietor of the lands 
of Muirtown, Kinmylies, etc., at this period. 

John Fraser, the miller, had only some few 
years before come to the place, being driven by 
his Chief, the notorious Simon Lord Lovat, from 
his estate near Beaufort on account of his refus- 
ing to partake in some scheme in which his 
lordship, who was always plotting, was engaged. 
The miller found refuge on the farm of Bellach 
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Chrutch. This led to a quarrel ultimately be- 
tween Chevis of Muirtown and Lovat ; and the 
story has been told — indeed we have seen it in 
some old papers — that the Chief of the Frasers 
was determined to be revenged on the Laird of 
Muirtown for giving a holding to his ejected 
clansman John Fraser, and in case of his death 
he left the quarrel to his brother to carry out. 
'* In the event of my death," he wrote, " you 
are not to forgive Robert Chevis of Muirtown, 
as he has proved a false friend and enemy to 
me, and on several occasions has done me wrong 
— but take every opportunity of having revenge 
on him."* 

John Fraser, the miller, had been settled two 
or three years at Bellach Chrutch. Everything 
prospered with him in his new position ; the mill 
was constantly employed, and along with Neil 
M^Kerchar, the millers man, he had plenty to 
do, while the produce of the cows on his holding 
found a ready market in the shape of milk, 
butter, etc., in the neighbouring town of Inver- 
ness. In those days it was the custom for High- 

* Robert Chevis of Muirtown. It ig curious that this gentleman 
was one of the chief witnesses in the celebrated trial of Simon 
Lord Lovat for high treason before the House of Peers in December 
1746. He gave most damning evidence as to the knowledge of, and 
the various nlots, that his Lordship had been engaged in the interest 
of the exilea House of Stuart since 1719 ; his aiding in the escape 
of John Roy Stuart, who broke out of Inverness gaol in 1736, and 
also his sending by said Roy Stuart a message to the Pretender ** as- 
suring him, whom he called King, of his Fidelity, and that he was 
determined to live and die in that cause." 
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landers sending milk to the town, as described 
by one who witnessed it, to have it carried on 
their shoulders in a goat-skin, with the hinder 
feet over each shoulder held in their hands, and 
a small wooden piggen that floated in the milk, 
with which they measured it out to their cus- 
tomers. The writer also describes another in- 
genious method adopted by the local milk- sellers 
of that day, but we forbear to quote it as it 
might be considered a reflection on the High- 
landers of the time. 

We have said that John Fraser had been a 
successful man in his mill, but it was no secret 
to his neighbours that his greatest prosperity 
came from the richness of the milk which his 
flock yielded. There seemed to be a charm in 
the grass on which his cows fed ; and however 
much the adjoining crofters' and farmers' milch 
cows yielded, Eraser's far surpassed them all 
in the quantity and superior richness of the 
quality produced — the dairy overflowed with 
the creamy fluid. It was also remarked that, 
however poor the animal was when John pur- 
chased it and it was set out to feed on his pas- 
ture that the beast improved — ^flesh appeared 
on the previously protruding ribs, and the flow 
of its milk was doubled. This caused great 
wonder in the district, and various were the 
opinions given as to the reason, but the majo- 
rity agreed that it was due to his "gudc 
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neighbours "of Tomnahurich, and even pointed 
out the favouring pasture near the base of 
the " Tomhan/' where his flocks grazed. But at 
last came a reversal to this prosperity of Fraser 
and all the tenants in this little prosperous 
valley as well as over a wider district of the 
country — a famine of milk set in. The pastures ^ 
seemed as beautiful as ever, the grass as plenti- 
ful and green as the heart of the farmer might 
desire ; but, alas ! the cattle gave no return — 
milk, butter, and cheese got scarce and dear. 
At last no more could be supplied for sale to 
Inverness. The very bairns in the town cried 
out for milk which could not be had, and re- 
fused to take the lacteal mixture of home- 
brewed ale that was substituted for the produce 
of the cow — they would have nothing to do 
with the **bainne dubh." 

Some magic spell had been exercised over the 
cattle, or the pasture had been bewitched. Some 
maintained one thing and some another. There 
was a brisk enquiry as to who was the evil doer 
who had cast this potent influence over the milk 
cows. Old women were suspected of dealing 
with the Evil One, and were watched as to 
practising their spells, some were said to have 
been seen in the form of hares milking the 
cows. Proposals were made to shoot them with 
a silver sixpence put in as a bullet, but none 
were found daring enough to make the experi- 
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ment ; while others pointed out that Chevis of 
Muirtown had been planting trees, and had 
put in numerous rowans which were very objec- 
tionable to the Fairies of Tomnahurich, while 
some with equal assurance surmised that Lord 
Lovat had entered into league with old "Marsail- 
idh," the witch at Rinduie, to exercise her spell, 
and thus vent his grudge against the Laird of 
Muirtown and his tenant. 

Through summer, autumn, winter, and spring 
the scarcity of milk continued, and in many a 
household was there talk between the goodman 
and the goodwife over the great misfortune that 
had befallen the district ; but all this pondering 
and thought produced not the desired cure of 
the evil. Counter-charms and spells were tried 
but without eflfect — the source of supply re- 
mained sealed, and the cattle were as the lean 
kine of the Pharaoh of Egypt, eating their own 
heads off. ' 

John Fraser, good elder of the kirk as he was, 
made the scarcity the subject of his meditations 
and prayers, but it continued. One evening 
early in the summer of the year following that 
when the dearth began, he stood against the 
rowan-tree near the mill, musing yet once more 
on the unproductiveness of his cattle. The 
sun was sinking in a halo of grandeur behind 
Craig- Phadric, when, on turning his face toward 
Tomnahurich, he observed a solitary figure 
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approaching him from the direction of the hill. 
At first look he took the object, from its small 
appearance, to be that of *^ Alaistair Bheag nan 
Cro," the bandy-legged dwarfish ^* buchal " of a 
neighbouring tacksman ; but as the creature 
came nearer to him he saw that it was not the 
herd, but even a still more diminutive man 
than Alaistair, who was reckoned the smallest 
'*boddach'' in the countryside. 

This strange old man presented a most 
weirdly appearance and timeworn aspect of 
countenance, on which the ca,res of years 
seemed to rest, while the youthful locks of 
brown hair which flowed over part of his 
shoulder appeared in strange contrast with his 
haggard face. His head had no covering, and 
his dress was of a pattern that John Fraser 
had never seen before. Over his shoulder he 
carried a long tapering sapling of hawthorn that 
seemed as if it would break beneath the load of 
some invisible burden that was attached to its 
slenderest end, while the old man tottered and 
seemed to drag his weary legs after him up the 
slight ascent with the greatest difficulty, panting 
for breath as if tired with the long burden-laden 
travel. 

John Fraser stood still by the rowan-tree 
watching the strange sight as it approached 
nearer and nearer to him. At last the old man 
came up abreast of where Fraser was standing, 
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but not a word did either of them address to the 
other. The miller was filled with an unaccount- 
able fear and curiosity that held his tongue 
spellbound so that he could not utter a word ; 
but in a moment of inspiration a thought passed 
through his mind, and as the wearied old 
stranger passed within arm's reach of him, 
Fraser pulled out a powerful gully-knife and 
opened it, keeping at the same time his eye on 
the old man's face, he gripped the portion of 
the hawthorn wand that hung behind his shoul- 
der, and cut it sharply off. The old man, in 
spite of this attack, walked on with the same 
wearied step, never looking behind nor seeming 
to miss the portion of the wand that had been 
cut away from the burden he seemed to carry, 
and disappeared over the rising ground toward 
the Leachkin; but as he vanished from the sight 
of Fraser, a rushing sound came from the. cut 
twig that had fallen at the latter's feet, as if some 
mountain burn had been suddenly let loose with 
the full flood of a winter spate. 

Rich creamy milk flowed as in a stream — ^it 
overspread in all directions the field where the 
miller stood. But one main rivulet, as it were, 
making its way down the incline toward the 
River Ness, when on reaching it, the pure stream 
was tinged for a time with a milky appearance. 
John Fraser's knife had cut the fairy-spell and 
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let loose the milk that had been stolen from the 
cows of the valley for so many months. 

No longer did the cows refuse their milk, but 
gave it even more plentifully than before, and it 
was noticed that the field where the switch had 
been cut from the old man's wand yielded a 
richer crop of grass for years after. Great was 
the joy among the rural population in the valley 
of the Ness at the change in affairs, and it goes 
without saying that the bairns of Clachnacud- 
din rejoiced at the restoration of their natural 
beverage and the ending of the Milk Famine. 
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1|T is a long time since the daoine shi, or fairies, dis- 
I appeared from the society of mortals. The Gael clung 
^ to them for many years after all other nations bad 
abandoned them as fictitious delusions. He had invested 
them with all the accompaniments of his own rude habits, 
so that the Highland fairy was as truly national as the High- 
lander himself. He believed them to be the veritable 
angels who rebelled, and were cast from heaven. 
On their expulsion from the celestial regions, the daoine ski 
were condemned to dwell on the earth, and they fixed their 
abodes under its sod and under its seas. The inhabitants 
of the sea-shore believed them to be disguised in the shape 
of seals, animals which are common on all the northern 
coasts. In the interior of the country they were supposed 
to live in conical mounds, which often occur among the in- 
equalities of a hilly district, and are in Celtfc language 
called " Tomhans." Mrs Grant of Laggau paints with vivid 
touch a lovely scene in Strathspey, which is famous for its 
enchanted hillocks. They rise in a narrow pass, at the 
mouth of a small lake called Lochan Uvie, close under 
the tall perpendicular cliff of Craig Our, on whose summit 
the last gosshawk known in Scotland built its unapproachable 
nest. The mounds are thickly overgrown with birchwood, 
whose light waving boughs have a fantastic effect in the 
moonlight, when, according to rumour, unearthly figures 
are seen to be flitting underneath them. 

The Celtic fairies seem to have been a morose and mali- 
cious race, not unlike the German gnomes or earth spirits. 
Their supposed origin accounted for this, and their chance 
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of salvation being very remote, they hated with unremitting 
jealousy the human beings in whose eternal weal the Al- 
mighty had deigned to take an interest. Their power over 
mankind was limited, aud depended not a little on human 
faith and obedience. Trangression of duty, presumption, 
or neglect of the prescribed ordinances of religion threw 
mortals within reach of their malignity. As they were un- 
happy, so they were capricious and variable. Sometimes 
they would benefit men, sometimes they would injure ; and 
the uncertainty of their dispositions rendered the High- 
landers cautious in adverting to them. They were called 
men of peace, though notoriously quarrelsome, and **the 
gude friends," though too frequently they proved themselves 
enemies. Their inveterate habit of kidnapping children 
might be excused on the plea that they were yearly obliged 
to pay teinds or tithes to hell, and therefore preferred to 
substitute mortal infants in place of their own offspring. 
See the curious confession of Isabel Gowdie, in Pitcairn's 
'* Criminal Trials." 

There was marrying and giving m marriage among the 
Highland elves, in which respect they had lapsed from the 
spirituality of their angelic nature. Agreeably to the 
changeful humours which swayed them, the object of their 
choice was now one of their own race, now a mortal woman 

forcibly abducted from her earthly kindred 

The stratagems they had recourse to were endless. Either 
a charmed sleep weighed down the vainly resisting eyelids of 
the watchers, or a false alarm from without summoned the 
household from the sick room, and on their return, they 
would find the bed empty, and a green bough left in place 
of the stolen female. Such a misfortune happened ver)' 
lately to a peasant of Argyle, who assured a friend of ours 
that his wife had been carried off by the elves, and a green 
billet of wood left in her stead ! Remedies there were for 
these troubles, spells to bring back the lost and loved ; but 
at best they were of doubtful eflftcacy, and when they failed, 
drew the bonds of thraldom more tightly than ever round 
he elfin captive. Infants were more easily recovered, pro- 
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bably because their sinless* purity gave them somewhat of 
an advantage over the fallen spirits who had seized them. 
It was a popular belief that the elves, having chosen green 
for their own especial use, were highly offended at any one 
who presumed to wear that colour — an indignity which was 
sure to fix their malicious observation on the unlucky trans- 
gressor, and the first opportunity was embraced to avenge 
themselves for the insult. 

One cannot but remark the difference in temperament 
between the Highland and English elves. Shakspeare's 
fairies are gay, airy, harmless creatures, sporting in the 
moonbeams, and as ethereal and inocuous as the rays which 
lit their gambols. They had little power, and that little 
they exercised oftener to assist than to annoy. But the 
Celtic fairy was a being of more strength, more energy of 
purpose, and depth of feeling. It could hate, and envy, 
and oppress with all the malignity of the worst of Cains 
descendants. Shakspeare imbued his Mab and Titania with 
the graceful playfulness of his own fancy ; the Gael clothed 
his daoine shi in all the savage ruggedness of a wilder 
nature. — Book of Highland Minstrelsy, 
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